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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE, 1869. 



Me. Sumner's Speech on the Johnson-Clarendon 
Treaty. — We had thought to make some extracts from 
this speech, hut find the suhject worn too threadbare by- 
comments on both sides of the Atlantic. We are surprised 
at the excitement it has occasioned in England, but have 
felt from the first that it must at length subside into that 
comparatively calm, dispassionate vie* of the case which 
has all along prevailed among ourselves. A careful re- 
perusal of the speech confirms our first impressions, that it 
did not, and does not mean war, but was honestly made in 
the interests of peace, a reliable, permanent peace ; that it 
is a strong but fair and temperate statement of the evils 
which we think we received from England's treatment of us 
during our rebellion; that it .is our view of the case pre- 
sented with no serious thought of going to war about it, 
lut as showing the grounds on which we stand before the 
world, and are ready to meet England in either 'friendly 
negotiation or honorable arbitration. When the people of 
England shall have time to learn and ponder our real 
views, they may become at length as calm as we are on the 
subject, and be ready to let our respective governments deal 
with the question at their leisure, and devise a way of set- 
tling the whole controversy by some peaceful means, and 
thus insure between us a peace more cordial, beneficent and 
lasting than any we have ever had. Such we know to be 
the settled expectation of our own people, and such, we~ 
doubt not, will ere long be that of England. 



THE CHANGE NEEDED IN DOING AWAY WAR. 

Men's natures must he changed before these peace princi- 
ples can be made practical, is a common objection. This is 
partly true, and partly false. It is true that the nature of 
his dispositions, the main strength of which he has received 
from perverted education, must be changed .The nature of 
men's minds and notions on this subject must be changed 
before they will practise peace principles. But this is a 
change rather of opinion, or of dispositions, than of nature. 
Such changes are produced by an increase of light on sub- 
jects, and are constantly going on in the world. This 
change, we hold, the principles of peace are sufficient with- 
in themselves to produce when they are understood and re- 
ceived. 

Certain kinds of sentiments and teachings, develop in 
persons certain dispositions. Napoleon's principal play- 
thing, when a boy, was a little brass cannon, which he had 
mounted near his childhood home, on the island of Corsica, 
and the use -of which developed the warlike propensities 
which bore such bloody fruit in after years. During his 
military rule in France, the children played with drums 
and guns, and were hushed to sleep in the cradle by the 
war song. A nation of warriors and war lovers were 
being developed. Napoleon himself was " born upon a 
couch whose tapestry was embroidered with the heroes and 
battles of the Iliad." 

Very early, these dispositions began to form ; but still 
they form, mainly by the influences of education brought to 



bear upon them. They are formed and they are changed 
by the influence of the training. Nature furnishes the 
means of developing, furnishes the soil in which the seed 
is sown, but education, correct or incorrect, develops the 
passions and dispositions of men's minds that become the 
ruling force in their lives, the impelling powers in the vari- 
ous notable acts they do. When these dispositions then 
are changed by a thorough inculcation of the principles of 
peace, the peace doctrine will be practicable, and • as fast 
as individuals receive it, to them it is practicable. Men 
do not do things they have no disposition to do. The man 
who believes in war, and fighting, and the right to take 
life, develops in his nature the disposition to do those very 
things when occasion presents. 

Under exciting circumstances his conduct is in harmony 
With the dispositions previously developed, being modified, 
otherwise, rather by the strength or looseness with which 
he holds those sentiments. If a case occurs that would 
naturally be called an exciting one, demanding instantane- 
ous action, then instantly the war man fights, defends 
himself, as he calls it, and perhaps takes life, and stains 
his hands with a fellow's blood. He sees no other way — 
sees his duty to himself, perhaps his family, or to his coun- 
try in that course. But the peace man is overtaken with 
the same exciting circumstances demanding immediate ac- 
tion, (which however seldom occurs with the peace man,) 
and instantly, he don't fight ; his disposition does not 
impel him in that direction ; his mind moves differently, he 
seeks other alternatives, which are easily found when 
sought ; his coolness finds words, perhaps, to allay the 
passion of his enemies ; or he retreats ; or surrenders some 
valuables, rather than take life ; or he suffers his honor to be 
insulted, as chivalry,, not Christianity, would style it ; or at 
last perhaps he chooses to suffer a little and not fight, ra- 
ther than to fight and suffer much. He does not fight, sees no 
necessity for it, keeps his hands clear of blood. Now, each 
has acted out his disposition — he that became excited, 
angry, used words which stirred up anger, fought, shed 
blood and stained his hands — and he that used the " soft 
answer to turn away wrath, " sought other alternatives and 
kept his hands clean. But these very dispositions are the 
ones that may and must be modified and changed by the 
inculcation of the principles of peace. The contrast I have 
drawn is not greater than the truth ; is not greater than 
may frequently be witnessed in life ; is not so striking as 
the effect we see produced by education in the heathen. 

The natives of the Friendly and other Pacific Islands, by 
these same principles and other gospel truths and means of 
education, were changed from savage man-eaters, who lived 
in huts and caves and worshipped idols, to men " clothed 
and in their right minds," who worshiped the living God, 
and regarded life as sacred. Are we worse than the Can- 
nibals of the South Sea Islands, that we should contend 
that, a more radical change in our nature is required to 
make us desist from our love of war and its bloody glories, 
than to cause him to cease from his man-eating and his 
idolatry ? No, we do not believe it. It is not necessary 
for man to become an angel, before he can learn human- 
ity. " Education is to the soul, what sculpture is to the 
marble." That same discipline that has taught us to re- 
gard the duel with a sense of horror, shall soon teach us to 
look upon its giant brother, war, as the most stupendous 
evil ever tolerated by Christendom. 

A right understanding of the principles of peace will be 
sufficient to do this work, to effect this change. The objec- 
tion, then, that human nature must first be changed and 
that " peace societies are about as practicable as anti-thun- 
der and lightning societies " are proved to be of little 
force. W. G. H. 



